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HOW CAN OREGON DEVELOP 
HER TOURIST INDUSTRY? 


ARDEN X. PANGBORN 
Manager KGW, Portland; President Oregon Advertising Club 


From a dollar-volume standpoint, the tourist 1n- 
dustry may well become, within the next two years, 
the number-one industry of Oregon. Governor Earl 
Snell predicted only a few months ago that it should 
reach $100,000,000—perhaps even $150,000,000—an- 
nually. 

An important fact about the tourist industry 1s 
that it exhausts fewer of the state’s natural resources 
than any of our other major industries. In lumber- 
ing, a sound tree is an asset. When a tree is converted 
from its raw state into a salable product and the sale 
consummated, our lumber assets are reduced by ex- 
actly the amount of lumber in that tree. These assets 
must be replaced or complete exhaustion eventually 
is inevitable. In agriculture, when a crop is reaped 
and sold, that crop must be replaced. 

In the tourist industry, on the other hand, when 
our assets—including such natural attractions as the 
Oregon Coast, Crater Lake, the Oregon Caves, 
Mount Hood, and the Wallowas, to mention only a 
few—are converted into a salable product—which 
occurs when a tourist spends his money in Oregon to 
visit them—they remain undiminished in value. If 
anything, they are enhanced, because the tourist, if 
hospitably greeted and adequately served while with- 
in our borders, contributes by word-of-mouth adver- 
tising to their drawing power. 

Our tourist industry also includes among its assets 
such manmade attractions as the Pendleton Round- 
up, the Portland Rose Festival, and other events of 
similar appeal. Again, the tourist who is attracted 
te such events takes with him from the state, in re- 
vurn for the money he spends here, nothing except 
the pleasant memory of his experience. 

In view of the tremendous potential income of this 
industry, what has been done and what is now being 
done to capitalize upon Oregon's tourist assets in 
the years immediately ahead ? 

Perhaps the first half of the question can best be 
answered by the fact that estimates place Oregon's 
peak prewar tourist income in the range from $50,- 
000,000 to $55,000,000. While this peak is far below 
the Governor's indicated goal, it does represent an 
appreciable and hard-won gain. Credit for this gain 
is due in large part to the consistent work of the 
State Highway Commission and the individual al- 
though largely uncorrelated activities of enterpris- 
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WOMEN’S PLACE IN POSTWAR 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Jessiz May Situ 


Instructor in Business Administration, University of Oregon 


One of the questions uppermost in the minds of 
Americans today—civilians and service personnel 
alike—is “Will I be a part of the unemployment 
problem ?” Service men are saying, “What has hap- 
pened to my old job, my business, my future 
chances?” Civilians are saying, “What assurance 
will I have of keeping, or even of having, a job?” 


And women all over the country are being asked, 


“Will you continue working following demobiliza- 
tion?’ Many women say that they want nothing bet- 
ter than to return to their homes, to take up again 
their duties as wives, mothers, and homemakers— 
that the routine of “keeping house” will be for them 
a real career. Press and radio have referred to the 
“women who will leave their jobs” as a part of the 
solution for the expected unemployment problem. 

Little recognition has been given to an important 
factor—the intention to continue working on the part 
of thousands of women who have found new oppor- 
tunities in the war situation. \Women have found in 
war jobs independence, equality, challenge, all of 
which have been sources of real satisfaction to them. 
These women, many of them, have worked in in- 
dustrial jobs for the first time, and have proved to a 
doubting world that they can do strange new tasks 
efficiently, creditably, and, in some cases, better than 
these same tasks had been done in the past by men. 

What is the postwar outlook for women in busi- 
ness, in industry, in the professions? This is a sub- 
ject of tremendous importance today to men and to 
their families, as we look forward to the months and 
years just ahead. 

The idea prevails that women have but recently 
heen recognized as an important factor in the labor 
force. In the war years just closed, many have 
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WOMEN’S PLACE IN POSTWAR 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 1) 


been surprised at seeing women piloting streetcars 
through busy city traffic, servicing cars at service 
stations, performing shipyard tasks demanding skill 
and strength, and harvesting in the fields. In order to 
understand more completely the situation of the 
1945 working woman, it may be well to scan briefly 
her past experience to discover on what basis rests 
her expectation of opportunity to share in the world’s 
work. 

\Women have always played an important part in 
the economy of the nation, whether in the home— 
spinning, veaving, churning—or in the midst of the 
busy industrial life of the twentieth century. The 
Puritan influence dictated that idleness was a sin, 
and punishment was meted out to those, men and 
women alike, who insisted on idleness. In the open- 
ing days of the colonial period, women had already 
taken their places in business life. 

Mrs. Proctor of Salem, Massachusetts, in 1704, ad- 
vertised the manufacture of a complete line of tools 
under this sign: “Tea Kettles, Brass and Copper 
Sauce Pans, Kettle Pots and Fish Kettles.” In 1754 
the Pennsylvania Gasette carried the advertisement of 
Mary Salmon, who announced that she intended “to 
carry on the business of horse-shoeing, as heretofore, 
where all gentlemen may have their Horses shod in 
the best Manner, as also all sorts of Blacksmith’s 
Work done with Fidelity and Dispatch.” The same 
paper also carried this advertisement: “These are to 
give notice that Mary Cowley on Society Hill does 
still continue with the assistance of her own family 
to carry on the Business of Buckskin Dressing, she 
being of Ability to secure the owners what they 
shall think fit to entrust her withall.” Martha Smith 
ot Long Island operated a fleet of whaling boats in 
the same period. Historical documents record that 
she paid a tax of 20 per cent for the year 1/04—remin- 
iscent of the heavy taxation program then in effect. 

We can see from such accounts that colonial 
women did not devote their time solely to being grand 
ladies. Even in those days, many of them were inter- 
ested in utilizing their talents in business ways, 
or were forced by circumstance to continue the oc- 
cupation or business of husbands or fathers. In 1810, 
most of the $15.5 million worth of cotton and wool 
cloth manufactured was manufactured in the home 
by women. Following the introduction of the factory 
system, women followed these traditional occupa- 
tions from the home to the factory—the first large- 
scale employment of women outside the home in in- 
dustrial fields. In the nineteenth century, women who 
worked outside their homes were engaged largely in 
domestic, agricultural, or industrial occupations. 

\Within the last twenty-five years, women have had 
significant experience in two world wars. What 
contributions did women make during \World War 


1, and what happened to them following the close 
of the war? Did large numbers of women enter the 
labor force to fill places left vacant by enlistment and 
draft? It may be surprising to some who have, dur- 
ing World War II, seen for the first time women 
driving heavy trucks, working in shipyards, and 
holding important positions in munitions plants, to 
find that in 1917 and 1918 women were employed in 
the iron and steel industries, as well as in munitions 
plants, aircraft factories, and in many other occupa- 
tions where today we take women’s employment 
more or less for granted. A few figures from the Cen- 
sus Of Manufactures of 1914, as compared to the re- 
sults of surveys taken following the Armistice, may 
serve to illustrate the extent of such employment. In 
1914, 16 plants manufacturing airplanes and airplane 
parts had a total of 211 employees, of whom but one 
was a woman! Following the second draft, 34 firms 
reporting in a survey conducted by the Women’s 
bureau had 14,469 wage earners, of whom 2,604 were 
women, In 1914 there were 17,862 iron and steel firms, 
employing 30,537 women, whereas following the sec- 
ond draft, of 2,140 firms reporting, 1,101 employed 
60,694 women. In 1914, 111 explosive factories em- 
ployed 73 women, whereas following the second 
draft 25 explosive plants reporting in the survey em- 
ploved almost 12,000 women. Women were drawn 
primarily into the iron and steel mills, metal factories 
and foundries, sheet-metal plants, chemical and lum- 
ber mills, automobile manufacture, and the new air- 
craft and ammunitions industries. The war also 
brought about a spectacular growth of the number 
of women in clerical positions. During the ten-year 
period from 1910 to 1920, the number of women in 
the “clerical” occupations (stenographers, telephone 
and telegraph operators, saleswomen, etc.) increased 
by almost a million. The number of women in the 
professions of nursing and teaching also increased 
substantially. It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately two and a half million women entered the 
labor force during World War I. 

But what happened to these women following the 
close of hostilities ? No complete study has been made 
of the effect of demobilization upon women’s employ- 
ment, but certain surveys do disclose the genera. 
trend at that time. Most industries employed more 
women several months following the Armistice than 
they did in 1914, women having proved themselves 
in many Occupations not open to them before the 
war. The majority of war industries employed more 
women in 1919 than they did in 1914. 

There were, however, sudden changes in employ- 
ment practices in many industries, resulting in 
hardship for many families where the woman worker 
was the sole source of support. There was a general 
reversal of opinion as to the value of women’s work, 
and the traditional cry, ““Woman’s place is in the 
home,” was heard in the land. Prejudice was strong 
in many labor unions against the employment of 
women. Communities discriminated strongly against 
the married woman worker following the war. None- 
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theless, World War I served as an accelerating de- 
vice to bring women into new industrial, clerical, and 
professional positions. It alleviated some of the preju- 
dice regarding the place of women in business and 
‘industry, because of the success which they achieved 
in their new positions. The training which women 
received from industry and governmental schools 
suggested future developments that would utilize 
hitherto unused and unrecognized abilities. A gov- 
ernmental agency to serve women workers was born 
out of the needs of World War I. In 1918 the Woman 
in Industry Service was established to create stand- 
ards of employment for women. Today the Women’s 
Bureau is a strong division in the Department of 
Labor. 

Similar questions can be projected about the post- 


war woman of the present era. During World War II - 


ereat numbers of women have been forced into the 
labor vacuum created by the mass evacuation of men 
from business, industry, and the professions into the 
armed forces. The smallest community has women 
employees in positions hitherto occupied exclusively 
by men. A lonely service station on a highway pro- 
duces a woman attendant. A woman taxi driver meets 
one at the station. A girl carries the traveler’s lug- 
gage to his hotel room. And, in the large industrial 
areas, women clad in overalls, lunch buckets in hand, 
have become a common sight. 

In 1940, the Census reported 11,138,178 women 
gainfully employed. In February 1945, the number of 
employed women totaled 17,770,000. Women’s Bu- 
reau estimates indicate that 6,650,000 new women 
workers came into the labor force between 1940 and 
March 1944. In addition to their numbers in the labor 
force, women have contributed 250,000 to the WAC’s, 
WAVES, SPARS, Marines, WAF's, and nurses’ 
corps. Women make up approximately one-third of 
the total labor force at the present time. 

No complete survey is yet available to indicate the 
number of women who will withdraw voluntarily 
from work following demobilization. Scattered sur- 
veys have been made, however, which indicate that 
more than 50 per cent of women in industrial areas 
wish to keep on working. Heury Kaiser has said that 
ye likes women’s work and believes that 50 per cent 
of them will want to stay on in industrial work. In 
1944 the Women’s Bureau made a survey of the De- 
troit-Willow Run labor-market area, where at that 
time women workers numbered 402,000. It was found 
that approximately 312,000 of this number expected 
to stay in the labor market following demobilization. 
This would result, in that labor-market area, in an 
increase of 100,000 women over the 1940 figure. 

In addition to the desire of women to stay in em- 
ployment because of their new-found independence 
and liking for industrial work, there are other factors 
which will lead toward increasing the numbers of 
women remaining in the labor force. Through train- 
ing obtained during the war thousands of women 
have become classified as “skilled’’ workers, able to 
do work for which, prior to the war, they would not 


have been qualified. Another factor is that many 
plants have been especially designed for the emplov- 
ment of women—machines of the correct height, elec- 
tric-button controls instead of levers and wheels, 
weight-lifting devices, and countless other improve- 
ments have been installed. Labor unions have been 
gradually accepting women in their membership. 
Prior to Pearl Harbor, there were 250,000 women 
union members; in the spring of 1944 there were 
approximately 3,000,000. 

Industrial opportunities will exist primarily in 
the fields of assembly, inspection and testing, ma- 
chine operation, and packaging. More than 75 per 
cent of women in war industries have been employed 
in one of these four activities. Precedent goes back 
to the years before 1914 when women did assembly 
work on small metal parts. During World War | their 
assembly experience extended to delicate instru- 
nents, typewriter and sewing-machine parts, elec- 
tric motors, bombs and shells, and similar precision 
work. In World War II women have done assembly 
work from the finest of precision instruments to large 
airplanes and ships. In intricate modern mechanisms 
many delicate assemblies are required, and women 
have been found to be unusually deft, because their 
hancls seem to be more nimble than men’s. Some oper- 
ations are so intricate as to require the use of a jew- 
eler’s “loupe.”” Women’s experience on shipyard-as- 
sembly work includes valves, couplings, water 
pumps, Diesel engine manifolds, rifle cables, ete. A 
Brooklyn Navy Yard woman worker is reported to 
have made the following remark: “It is really too 
simple to build a ship. You get your plan, cut out 
your pattern, prefabricate it, fit it together, and 
launch it. Men always made such a job of it.” 

Women, as long ago as 1907 and 1908, were em- 
ploved as inspectors of incandescent electric lamps. 
Women were substituted for men inspectors during 
World War I in 27 different industries. The duties 
of an inspector range from simply observing a part 
for obvious defects to measuring for accuracy within 
a thousandth of an inch. The tendency in industry 
has been toward greater precision and intricacy of 
instruments, with a resulttant need for more in- 
spectors. 

In 1907 and 1908 women were operating foot and 
power presses, punch presses, automatic screw ma- 
chines, etc. During World War I, more than 80 per 
cent of the women substituted for men in the metal- 
working industries were employed in the machine 
processes similar to those performed today. That 
women were successful in these operations is indi- 
cated by the fact that more than half of the firms re- 
porting in a survey conducted following demobiliza- 
tion in 1919 indicated that they were retaining wom- 
en for this work. 

Packing and wrapping, especially of small pro- 
ducts, have long been factory jobs for women. Dex- 
terity and speed in these operations are highly essen- 
tial, and women have been found to have a peculhar 
ability in the dexterous use of their hands. line in- 
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struments and china, for example, are products that 
require great care in handling. Food must be pack- 
aged carefully so as to avoid spoilage. Packaging 
must be neat and attractive to appeal to the cus- 
tomer. 

What is the significance for the postwar period of 
women’s experience and ability in these fields of as- 
sembly, inspection, machine operation, and packag- 
ing? Even before V-J Day there was a falling away 
of employment in the shipyards; aircraft industries 
will probably have drastic reductions in the recon- 
version period; and the introduction of the atomic 
Lomb means the possibility that arms and ammuni- 
tion on an extensive scale will become a decadent in- 
dustry. But if aircraft and ammunition are not essen- 
tial industries of a peace time economy, that will not 
be as mucn of a deterrent to the employment pros- 
pects of women as would appear on the surface. [n- 
dustry will use the same crafts and, in many cases, 
the same machines, during and after reconversion. 
The craft and not the industry will be the important 
factor in determining the extent of women’s employ- 
ment. And all of the skills developed by women in 
assembly and other operations will have their place 
in the huge production of consumer goods which this 
country and others are awaiting. 

The electric-appliance industry will not be able to 
supply the demand for some time to come. Electric 
irons, refrigerators, mixers, vacuum cleaners, radios, 
home-freezing units, germicidal lamps, “walkie 
talkie’ devices—all are products which will use ex- 
tensively the four industrial crafts of assembly, in- 
spection, machine operation, and wrapping and pack- 
aging. The automobile industry will be unable to 
meet the demand for some time. Plastics will be one 
of the postwar developments, the war having greatly 
expanded the realm of their utility. More than 10,000 
items are today made with plastics. In the prewar 
vear of 1939 one-fourth of the wage earners on fabri- 
cated plastic production were women. The fact that 
clectric motors have been getting smaller, while at 
the same time more powerful, is a factor which is sig- 
nihcant for women’s employment. 

The clerical field has been one of increasing oppor- 
tunity for women. A few of the more probable em- 
ployment opportunities, other than the traditional 
occupations, may be noted. Women have been grad- 
ually increasing in numbers in the accounting field. 
Corporations have increased in size, government and 
tax bureaus have multiplied, and accounting has 
achieved new significance even in small business. 
There is, at the present time, a shortage of account- 
ants. Since 1933, the government has been making 
increasing use of accountants in such activities as 
the Securities Exchange Commission, the Federal 
Income Tax Bureau, social security, etc. During the 
emergency situation, women have substituted for 
men in accounting positions and have made such a 
satisfactory record that much of the prejudice 
against them in this field has disappeared. A senior 
partner in a large firm recently stated: “There will 


never again be any question about client acceptance 
of the woman accountant. That question has been 
settled forever. Clients do not object. Prejudice 
against women in accounting is dead.” 

The last 25 vears have seen a gradual breakdown 
of prejudice against women’s employment in the field 
of banking and finance. In 1917 there were less than 
5,000 women emploved in the banks of this country, 
while in 1940 approximately 75,000 women were so 
employed. The general public has been introduced, 
during the war, to the woman teller, in which occu- 
pation women have proved outstandingly successful. 
William Powers, deputy manager of the American 
Bankers’ Association says: “Women are in banks to 
stay ... We know from surveys that the increase 
of women in banks in America is permanent. Every- 


. Where men confess that women have done good work, 


and. they are considered desirable employees . 
The impressive fact today is that where once stenog- 
raphy was the only assured shoehorn to jobs in a 
bank, now women are filling every possible job. That 
is an indication that traditional thinking is being 
scrapped.” 

Machine operators of all kinds will perform highly 
essential services in business in the future. As bust- 
ness becomes more complex, the machine becomes 
more important. This field offers an avenue of oppor- 
tunity for the older woman too; employers do not 
seem to have the same preference for young women 
in this field as in some other clerical positions. 

Professional opportunities will continue for wom- 
en, probably with decreasing prejudice. Some very 
promising opportunities lie in the field of medicine 
and its related services. Increasing numbers of 
women are becoming occupational therapists, phy- 
sical therapists, and medical technicians. Research 
and teaching positions will increase; these are ex- 
panding fields. In 1940 approximately 5 per cent of 
the practicing physicians in the United States were 
women, a proportion that has remained relatively 
stable since 1900. \Women have encountered in this 
profession perhaps the greatest discrimination. Med- 
ical schools limit their proportion of women students 
to approximately 5 per cent. Women, after receiving 
the M.D. degree, have often found difficulty in ob- 
taining interneships. However, the increasing em- 
phasis on public health, child care, pediatrics, and 
psychiatry will provide opportunities for women who 
wish to undertake the strenuous program of prep- 
aration for this profession. Despite the large number 
of men who have been trained in medical fields dur- 
ing the war period, and who will be returning to or 
entering civilian practice, it is probable that the de- 
mand for medical care will far exceed the supply in 
the postwar vears. Increasing emphasis on the ex- 
tension of medical care to lower-income groups will 
require more doctors, both men and women. Empha- 
sis on safety programs and medical care within in- 
dustry will result in increasing industrial use of staff 
physicians and technicians. Should women continue 
their gains in industry and become an integral part 
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of the industrial program of the country, there will 
be need for women doctors and nurses on an indus- 
trial basis. 

Home-economics business occupations are promis- 
‘ing a great expansion, with increasing emphasis on 
nutrition, courfseling for women in industry, devel- 
opment of home equipment, catering services, nur- 
sery-school expansion, and research and testing on 
synthetic materials for textiles. 

Radio and television have fewer precedents than 
many other fields against utilizing women. The pres- 
ident of the National Broadcasting Company has 
said that television will need women as “fashion and 
cookery experts, scenic designers, continuity writ- 
ers, actresses, and television camera operators.” 

The domestic field is of interest to many women 
whose opportunities for special training have been 
limited. Many domestic employees have entered war 
industries during the past few vears, and have en- 
joved independence, prestige, and higher wages. 
Many of these women would prefer to stay in do- 
mestic jobs if they could have status equal to that 
of their sisters in clerical or industrial work. The war 
situation has brought into the open the problem of 
the generally low standards of wages, long hours, 
and lack of prestige and independence attaching to 
most domestic positions. The Women’s Advisory 
Committee of the War Manpower Commission has 
studied the problem and made several recommenda- 
tions looking toward its solution. 

Commercial household services are a probable 
postwar development—the establishment of agen- 
cies through which housewives would negotiate on 
a businesslike basis for their domestic service. A sig- 
nificant factor for domestic employees is the begin- 
ning of organization. The United Domestic Workers 
Industrial Union was established in 1942 in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and received a charter of affiliation from 
the CIO in 1943. Ten years ago there was organized 
the “National Council of Household Employment,” 
to help coordinate the efforts of other groups inter- 
ested in raising the standards of household employ- 
ment. President Truman has recently asked Con- 
gress to extend the provisions of the Social Security 
Act to domestic occupations. 

If full employment in the postwar period is to be 
accurately defined, it should consist of a situation 
where every person who wants a job has a job. This, 
in turn, means that every woman who wants a job 
should have a job. John P. Durand, of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, has estimated that the normal wom- 
en's labor force in 1950, on the basis of past trends, 
will be 15,000,000. These 15,000,000 women should 
be a factor in any postwar plan for employment. 
The planner who expects these millions to “evapor- 
ate magically from the labor market” is viewing with 
optimism the task before him. Mr. Durand, in refer- 
ring to the total available supply of labor in the 
United States, says: 

“Such a supply of labor is a challenge to Ameri- 
can industry and government. If full employment can 


be attained by providing jobs for all who wish to 
work, rather than by discouraging the employment 
of women and trying to cut down the labor force, 
the expansion resulting from the war can mean 
greater prosperity than the nation has ever known. 
To this end the need to provide jobs for a much 
larger number of women should be recognized in the 
plans which will now be laid to maintain employment 
in the post-war period.” 

Economic discrimination against women works 
an immediate hardship and has a long-time influence 
that retards women’s opportunity, and by so doing 
retards the total economic development. The produc- 
tive capacity of the United States rests not only in 
its physical resources, but in the capacities to direct 
these resources found in the individuals, men and 
women, who make up the country. 
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ing chambers of commerce, recreational areas, hotel 
and transportation people, and other groups having 
special interests. | 

As for the second half of the question, Governor 
Snell took positive action in June of this year when 
he called, in Salem, a state-wide meeting of all per- 
sens interested in the Oregon tourist business. Twen- 
tv-five of the 80 who attended participated actively 
in the four-hour discussion which resulted in a record 
of some 74 pages. 

Had it not been obvious before, it was obvious at 
the conclusion of this meeting that a good many 
things have been lacking in our past tourist-promo- 
tion programs, and that something further is now 
needed if Oregon is to achieve anything like its max- 
imum possible tourist return. 

The group, in order to translate its discussions 
into concrete action, authorized the formation of a 
seven-man committee to develop a specific program. 
As president of the Oregon Advertising Club, the 
writer was honored with the chairmanship of this 
committee, whose other members are Fred M. 

srenne, manager of the Kugene Chamber of Com- 
merce; Arch B. Sanders, manager of the Coast Asso- 
ciation, Coos Bay; Clyde Richey, president of the 
Pendleton Chamber of Commerce; Malcolm Epley, 
managing editor of the Klamath Falls News and Her- 
ald; Frank Loggan, manager of KBND, Bend; and 
Herb Grey, publisher of the Medford Mail-Tribune. 

The committee held its first meeting with Gover- 
nor Snell in Salem on Saturday, August 18, with all 
members attending. First action was to review the 
points brought out by the many participants of the 
June 15 meeting. Considered were such matters as: 


(1) Establishing a central clearing house for the 
exchange of information between various cities and 
districts. 
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(2) Encouraging the expansion and improvement 
of existing tourist accommodations and the creation 
of new ones. 


(3) Improving the hospitality of our people to 
strangers. 


(4) Improving our methods of checking upon the 
actual extent of our tourist income. 


(5) Investigating the possibility of more effec- 
tively preserving historic buildings and landmarks. 


(6) More adequate marking’ of such attractions, 
both scenic and manmade. 


(7) Increasing the number of community tourist 
information booths. 


(8) Developing a publicity and promotion guide 
book for the use of chambers of commerce and simi- 
lar groups in obtaining backing for local tourist 
events. 

(9) Selling to the entire state the importance of 
the tourist industry in its economy. 


(10) Marshalling of volunteer effort, including 
that of the Oregon Advertising Club, to support the 
work of the state’s paid employees. 


Under these general headings many specific items 
were given consideration for their contribution to 
the overall program. Among them were: the setting 
up of tourist schools or conferences for service-sta- 
tion operators and similar personnel; the utilization 
of the state vocational-education facilities in the fur- 
therance of the educational program; contacting of 
advertisers using space in national publications with 
the hope of diverting some portion of advertising 
budgets to tourist tie-ins, invitation of professional 
travelogue photographers to Oregon to make films 
for general theater distribution; and promotion of a 
tourist membership campaign on a nominal-dues 
basis, with funds to be used for further tourist ac- 
tivity. 

It was the concensus of the meeting that the prime 
immediate objective of the state must be to hold 
those tourists who visit us for a longer period of time 
than they have stayed in the past, and that this can 
be done only by a broad internal program, embracing 
two phases: first. a very complete educational pro- 
ject; and, second, improvement of facilities. 

Where to start? First of all, any program must 
have some capable, coordinating head operating 
from a central headquarters. This means full-time, 
paid leadership, rather than volunteer leadership, 
which is likely to lack continuity of effort and con- 
sistency of objectives. 

Such leadership should have the benefit of ade- 
quate research; this is an immediate, crying need in 
Oregon. Such leadership should also be capable of 
attracting, holding, and utilizing volunteer support. 

Many states have established tourist bureaus. In 
Oregon tourist development has been a part of High- 
way Commission activity. It is unfortunate that the 


Highway Commission has been handicapped by an 
interpretation of the Highway Code limiting it to a 
comparatively cramped field of work. Because of this 
interpretation, funds have been largely expended 
upon national advertising aimed at bringing more 


tourists to Oregon, and upon booklets, films, and’ # 


other material designed for the same purpose. Cus- 
tomers have thus been brought into a store which 
has glittering and beautiful showcases, but which 
has an inadequate stock within those cases. 

Two alternatives for carrying out a completely 
rounded program now exist. One is to establish an 
Oregon Tourist Commission, separate and distinct 
from the Highway Commission, leaving the latter 
only the field within which it now functions. While 
it offers some advantages, this course also has ob- 
vious disadvantages. Creation of a new commission 


would have to await a session of the Legislature. It/ 


would take time, which can ill be spared now that 
the tourists are already descending upon us; it would 
create costly duplication of activity, and it might 
even create antagonisms that would cause its failure. 

The other alternative is to seek an expansion of 
the Highway Commission activity, which can only 
be done by a re-examination and broader interpreta- 
tion of the Highway Code, followed by legislative 
revision later, if necessary. This alternative would 
avoid duplication of effort, would take advantage of 
the vears of experience gained by the commission's 
statf, and would centralize all of the state’s official 
tourist work. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the Governor's 
conimmittee at the August 18 meeting that this latter 
course should be fully explored before taking any 
further steps. Since all tourist-deveiopment work ot 
the commission is passed upon by a Highway Ad- 
visory Committee, a joint meeting between this 
group and the Governor’s committee can best deter- 
mine the possibility of pursuing the preferred course. 

The prospects appear very hopeful at this writing. 
John A. Laing, chairman of the Highway Advisory 
Committee, is a very capable and imaginative leader. 
He is keenly interested in doing everything possible 
to see the achievement of the Governor's $100,000,000 
yroal. 

Regardless of what course may be taken, the iim- 
portant thing is that some course must and will be 
taken, because the tourist leaders of the state now 
recognize what activities must be added to those of 
the past to bring about a well-rounded and complete 
program. 

In other words, our store, having operated on a 
limited basis for the duration, is open for business 
again. But now the owners have set their sights 
higher than ever before. They realize that they 
should be able to double, or even triple, their volume 
of business. They realize, too, that their clerks must 
be better trained. They realize that their stock is in- 
adequate. Already the customers are in front of the 
counter clamoring for goods. The showcases must 
be filled. They will be filled. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT PAYMENTS IN 
OREGON, SEPTEMBER 1945 


(Reprinted from the Statistical Bulletin of the Oregon Unemployment 
Compensation Commission) 

Former shipyard workers drew $126,359 in unem- 
ployment benefits during September, or nearly 79 
per cent of the $160,043 paid out by the Oregon State 
Unemployment Compensation Commission. Their 
checks averaged $17.03 as compared with $14.92 for 
other workers. Portland's share of the benefit load, 
which ran close to 83 per cent in September, reached 
86.4 per cent for the first week of October. 

While the number of weekly payments was rapid- 
ly approaching the figures for this season in 1939 and 
1940, total benefits for 1945 barely passed the half- 
million mark in the first week of October. In 1942 the 
‘twelve-month total was $1,674,123, while in 1940 ben- 
efits reached $4,099,925. Trends seven weeks after 
the Japanese surrender indicated this year's total 
might be between these two figures. For the week 
ending October 6, payments numbered 4,032, highest 
since March 1942. 

Of the 4.258 workers who drew benefits in Septem- 
ber, 3,462 were getting their first 1945 payments. 
Men outnumbered women, 2,419 to 1,839. Among 
the shipyard workers, men also were ahead, 1,874 
co 1,343. 

New claims set the pace during the first weeks of 
peace, but continuations were increasing much more 
rapidly as the last quarter of the vear opened. Fewer 
than half of the new September claimants drew any 
checks before the end of the month. Of the 21,216 
whose claims were on file with the commission after 
the first week of October, only 7,968 had drawn even 
‘one check. The average number of payments to those 
compensated was 4.21, indicating a constantly rising 
potential of continued claims for the remainder of 
1945. With the number of new claims continuing to 
run around two thousand a week, continuations dur- 
ing the last weeks of the year may easily reach five 
figures for the first time since March 1940. 

Full effect of the new benefit schedule, adopted by 
the 1945 Legislature, may not be felt until next year, 
Lut in the three months it has been effective many 
workers who had drawn their maximum under the 
old law have been allowed additional payments. The 
211 workers who have reached their new maximums 
‘ave received $40,021 or an average of $190 each. Un- 
der the old law those receiving maximum benefits 
usually averaged about $100 and never passed $115 
in any year. The average weekly check has increased 
from 20 to 25 per cent, while the duration of benefits 
probably will average about 50 per cent longer for 
those exhausting their rights for the year. 

Interstate claims, rapidly rising in the closing 
weeks of September, gave promise of becoming a 
still more important unemployment factor as the 
commission hastened preparations to take care of 
the year-end seasonal claims load. While continued 
claims from Oregon workers who have gone to other 


states failed to keep pace with intrastate requests, the 
proportion of new out-of-state claims rose from 6.7 
per cent in August to 18.3 per cent last month. Con- 
tinued claims increased from 1,037 in August to 
3,131 last month, but the percentage of all claims 
dropped from 28.5 to 27.5. 

More new out-of-state claims were taken in Sep- 
tember than in the previous eight months, pointing 
to a large potential increase in compensable during 
the last weeks of 1945. Of the 1,344 who filed from 
other states, 156 each were from Washington and 
California employment offices and 22 others from the 
neighboring states of Idaho and Nevada. Missouri 
was third in order with 128 new claims, followed by 
other central states of Oklahoma, 90; Texas, 72; Min- 
nesota, 78; Arkansas, 73; Illinois, 63. 


SUMMARY OF CLAIMS CLASSIFIED BY LOCAL OFFICE 
New Claims Cont. Claims 
Cumulative Sept. Cumulative 
945 1944 1945 1945 vf 
10,483 32,282 
10,697 
1,998 


Sept. 
1945 


7,353 
5,067 
29 


Total Claims .......... 


Portland 
Astoria 
Hood River 3 16 
McMinnville .......... 25 

Oregon City 172 
Tillamook 29 

Salem 

Albany 

Corvallis 


10,944 
1,015 


18,548 
11,081 
616 


4,006 


Ser 
SSeS 
Roseburg 

Medford 

The Dalles 

Coos Bay 
Klamath Falls ...... 
Lakeview 
Prineville 
SRE TE 
Pendleton 

La Grande 
Ontario 








Slightly more than 80 per cent of the out-of-state 
payments went to former shipyard workers. Of 586 
interstate claimants who received 1,443 checks, 472 
receiving 1,144 checks were from the shipbuilding 
and aircraft industry. 

Interstate payments for the first nine months of 
1945 reached $67,905 or 15.6 per cent of all; for the 
first week of October interstate benefits were $10,084 
or slightly less than 15 per cent of all. Before the war 
interstate payments ran from 7% to 10 per cent of 
all benefits, while during the war the percentage rose 
until in 1944 payments to those who had left the state 
accounted for 19 per cent of all benefits. 





PORTLAND FOOD AND FUEL PRICES, 
AUGUST 15, 1945 


(Courtesy, San Francisco Regional Office, Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


The food section of the Cost of Living Index prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that food prices in 
Portland declined from 152.5 on July 15 to 150.9 on August 
15. The fuel portion of the index rose from 120.3 on June 15 
to 120.6 on August 15 (a two-month period). 

Food-cost index readings for the base period, the date 
closest to the outbreak of World War II, and the date closest 
to the attack on Pearl Harbor are shown below for purposes 
of comparison. 

1935-39 

Averaye 

10U 96.1 


Dec. 15 
1941 


121.3 


Aug. 15 
1945 


150.9 


Aug. 15 
1939 
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OREGON BUSINESS --AUGUST 1945 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services i) 


is paid for by check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 
92 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the Review are not directly comparable because of nec- 


essary adjustment in basic data. 
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anks 
Reporting 


Marketing Districts 


Oregon 


Portland (Portland, H nee 

Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.).............. 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.)..... 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.)........... ma EP htete 
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Douglas, Coos Bay 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 

Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.)............. 
ES SEGRE 2S OR LTE SIE SS IP Me PT Ok 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 

Klamath Falls, Lakeview area .... 
Baker, La Grande area ... 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 
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Debits 
Aug. 1945 


$637,270,601 


446,001,863 
42,071,277 
45,200,984 
16,492,647 

9,921,348 
18,906,362 
10,548,824 
11,970,692 

5,460,995 
16,508,503 

9,276,905 

4,910,201 


Debits 
Aug. 1944 


$628,458,964 


453,325,646 
42,437,334 
37,155,923 
15,489,638 

9,848,352 
15,987,752 
9,119,520 
12,095,303 
4,946,698 
14,811,601 
8,956,623 
4,284,464 


Aug. 1945 compared with 
July 1945 Aug. 1944 


+24.9% +1.4% 
+40.7 
—8.2 


—1.6 
+7.0 


Debits 
July 1945 


$501,212,950 


316,988,568 
44,753,412 
45,929,222 
15,408,501 
10,099,532 
18,730,831 
10,584,268 
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BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting 
these data, to allow for the lag which may clapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected 


by the Bureau of Business Research. 
New 
Residential 
Aug. 1945 


Albany $ 
Astoria i 

Baker 
Bend 
Coos Bay 
Corvallis 
Eugene 
Grants Pass 
Klamath Falls.. 
La Grande 
Medford 
Oregon City.... 
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229,050 

















5. 
180,090 
$ 598,295 


28 other communities.................................-- patos GEE 


Total 








* No report. 


New 
Nonuresidential 
Aug. 1945 


2,900 S $ 
28,300 


250 
413,430 
* 


500 137,000 
300,230 


$ 977,954 


Additions, Alterations 
& Repairs 
Aug. 1945 


Total 
Aug. 1944 
3,950 
9,935 


Total 
July 1945 


$ 133,550 $ 


4,200 
2,080 
23,100 
33,275 


Total 
Aug. 1945 


41,809 


78,764 
14,280 
6,285 
909,885 


152,225 
532,800 


33,300 
357,082 
$2,487,512 


52,570 


$ 499,752 $1,095,230 


RETAIL SALES 


_The sales of a state-wide sample of 447 independent retail stores. collected by the Bureau of the Census, give an indication of trading activity and 
retail distribution. These figures are often interpreted as indicating purchasing power. 


BY MARKETING DISTRICT 


Aug. 1945 compared with 
July 1945 Aug. 1944 


+7.3% be i 


Oregon 


Portland 
Lower Willamette Valle: ... 
Upper Willamette Valley ..... alain 
North Oregon Coast 
Douglas, Coos Bay 
Southern Oregon 
Upper Columbia River 
Pendleton 
Central Gregen . 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview 
Baker, La Grande 
Burns, Ontario 
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LUMBER PRODUCTION 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association reports that 
the August 1945 weekly average of lumber production in 
western Oregon and western Washington was 113,110,000 
board feet, an increase of 20.1 per cent over the previous 
month and a decrease of 28.0 per cent under the same month 
a year ago. The weekly average for July 1945 was 94,171,000 
board feet, and for August 1944, 157.151.000 board feet. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


_ Dun and Bradstreet report that there were no commercial 
failures in Oregon in August 1945. This compares with one 


BY TYPE OF OUTLET 
Aug. 1945 compared with 


July 1945 Aung. 1944 


+7.3% Bey 
3. 


Oregon 








Department stores ... 
Food stores ....... 
tating and drisking establishments 
Drug stores ..... 
Apparel stores 
Motor vehicle dealers ... 
Furniture, household, radio .... 
Lumber, building, hardware 
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failure in July 1945 involving liabilities of $5,000, and one 
failure in August 1944 with liabilities of $25,000. 


LIFE-INSURANCE SALES 


Ordinary life-insurance sales in Oregon for August 1945 
were $6,915,000, which is a decrease of 3.7 per cent under the 
previous month, and a decrease of 5.0 per cent under the 
same month a year ago. Sales in the United States decreased 
6.4 per cent under the previous month, and increased 3.0 per 
cent over August 1944. Life-insurance data are related to the 
financial conditions of individuals and particularly business- 
men, because life-insurance contracts are a form of savings. 
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